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Preface 



Thirty-four participants from the twenty western states partici- 
pated in the Leadership Development Institute for Vocational-Technical 
Education Personnel in the Western States at Oregon State University 
July 28-August 4, 1968. This institute, part of ongoing programs 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, Bureau of Research, had 
as its primary purpose to improve the leadership competencies of 
professional vocational technical education personnel responsible for 
program development and implementation. 

Selected participants held positions of leadership on the local, 
secondary, community college, teacher education and state depart- 
ment levels. It was the intent of the week's activities to take this 
heterogeneous grc 'p through numerous activities ranged from sensi- 
tivity sessions to formal presentations to developing individual plans 
of action to be implemented upon returning home. 

This report attempts to describe the planning, organization, 
program activities and follow-up evaluation of the institute. Only an 
abbreviated attempt was made to include specific details of consultant 
presentations, since in almost every case the resource people were 
requested and did a magnificent job of involving participants in activ- 
ities that made the material relevant and within the participants' 
frame of reference. 

Recognition should be given to the Oregon State University staff 
members especially Anita Whittle, Administrative Assistant, Mel 
Evaluation Team Chairman, and the vocational education 
leadership interns whose presence, activities, and assistance made 
the week progress smoothly. Additional recognition should be awarded 
the fine, professional and enthusiastic participants, who gave so fully 
of themselves during the institute and have cooperated so generously 
in the institute follow-up. 



Cas Heilman 
Institute Director 
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Forward 



There is a critical need for vocational- technical education 
leaders who function from a sound theory of leadership, who have 
direction and consistency in their behavior and who implement con- 
scious, intellectual, rational decision making. The Leadership 
Development Institute for Vocational-Technical Education Personnel 
in the Western States directed itself towards this end. 

It is anticipated, and evidence is contained herein, that out- 
comes of the program will be of direct significance to the states and 
local districts from which participants came. Indirect, widespread 
and long-term benefits are expected as participants implement 
leadership roles. 

In attempting to accomplish the institute objectives, nationally 
recognized experts were invited to present information and actively 
involve the group in leadership processes. These consultants 
included personnel from the U. S. Office of Education, The Ohio 
State Center for Vocational- Technical Education, American Voca- 
tional Association, selected universities, private business, and 
Oregon State University staff members. 

Each selected participant of the institute was assigned an active 
leadership role while at the Institute. There was prepared a plan of 
action that could be implemented when each returned to his place at 
one of the western states. These two roles provided active involve- 
ment during the Institute and provided a stimulus in the implementa- 
tion of long-range plans. 

The continuous evaluation during the Institute and the follow-up 
evaluation provide a feedback that is most beneficial; from this 
evaluation we conclude the Institute was highly successful from the 
participants' viewpoint. We found the Institute personally and pro- 
fessionally rewarding. Our thanks to those who made it so; may our 
paths cross often in future ventures. 

Henry TenPas 
Project Director 
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I. SUMMARY 



Why is there a need to train leaders in vocational education on 
local, state or national levels? The proposal to The Office of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Research, from Oregon State University submitted a 
request to provide leadership training for vocational and technical 
education personnel from local education units and state departments 
of the twenty western states. The problem as stated in the proposal, 
and that which established the Institute held July 28-August 4, 1968 
was: The Vocational Act of 1963 mandated development and expansion 
of vocational technical programs geared to social and economic condi- 
tions growing out of a rapidly changing technological base. Imple- 
menting tenets of the 1963 act, federal and state resources have been 
marshalled to stimulate vocational technical program development. 
Despite significant efforts in this direction, the need for expanded and 
improved programs continues with a concomitant need for identifying, 
selecting and developing persons for leadership roles in vocational 
and technical education. *'The leadership of vocational education will 
determine both its quality and effectiveness. ** (Panel of Consultants 
1963) 



Scope of the Study 

The study began by providing participants of the Institute with a 
reinforcement of leadership techniques on the first conference day. 

The challenge given the consultants was to involve the participants in 
the leadership institute. There was also involvement of leadership 
interns of Oregon State University. The participants were thirty-four 
new leaders in vocational education within the twenty western states of 
the United States. After being provided with an understanding of the 
Institute's reason for being, the immediate action was their emotional 
relaxation to enable absorption of techniques, then knowledge. Indi- 
vidual participant's Plan of Action served as a means of making the 
Institute real and to open new doors of leadership. The Plans of 
Action also developed a long range effect of the Institute. Follow-up 
significance was long range through Confidence Level ratings involving 
both participants and a control group of non-participants, plus an 
evaluation meeting in December following the July-August Institute. 
Individual correspondence also served to verbalize the scope of 
learning. 



Objectives 

The reason for the Institute was two-fold: to have each individu- 
al participant actively involved in various leadership processes and 
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to provide up-to-date information concerning vocational education. 

The primary objective, therefore, was to provide improvement of 
vocational education at the various levels through the development of 
understandings, skills and attitudes of the leadership personnel within 
the western states. 



Methods and Structure 



Methods used to obtain the identified objectives and complete the 
Institute were structured with the need to involve the participants. 
From the original planning meeting at the U. S. Office of Education, 
the general objectives were established through involvement of leader- 
ship interns and contact with known leaders of vocational education 
within the western states to learn of new leaders who needed strength- 
ening. The selection provided equal leadership participating from 
three areas: state department per sonnel, local school personnel, and 
post secondary education (including teacher educators). 

The participants and a control group were each asked to com- 
plete a pre-institute Confidence Level rating. Two supervisory 
personnel of each participant also rated the participant. This pro- 
vided knowledge of aspects of leadership that needed strengthening. 

The participants, during the Institute, were assisted in gaining 
knowledge of how to utilize anticipated leadership skills in imple- 
menting vocational education programs. They identified their 
responsibilities and followed through with individual plans of action. 

The Leadership Institute resident consultants and non-resident 
leaders were each given approximately half a day to present their 
leadership data and involve the participants in use of the knowledge 
gained . 

Through continual involvement and evaluation, the participants 
were lead to interpret changes in their leadership roles as well as 
what manner of change was taking place. 



Results 



The results obtained by this Institute are evidence through 
participant letters, information gained from the participant Confidence 
Level follow-up rating and Leadership Ability fo' low-up rating of 
supervisors of each institute participant (as evaluated against pre- 
institute Confidence Level and Leadership Ability rating) and weighed 
by a control group, as well as experienced through participant action 
and individual interaction within schools and communities. Every 



participant except one carried the Institute learnings into his own/ 
environment through a follow-up "Plan of Action" which he mailed to 
the Director after leaving the Institute. (See Appendix F for "Institute 
Newsletter" of September 20, 1968 for a synopsis of The Plans of 
action. ) 

Findings 

The highlights of the findings were brought into focus by an 
"outside" evaluation team as well as through daily participant evalu- 
ations. Through these processes there was evidence of a fairly con- 
sistent kind of change. It was assumed, before the Institute, that the 
strength of the program would be during the first of the week and that 
it would lessen as the Institute progressed. It did not happen this way 
in the participant reaction. The evaluation showed a growing momen- 
tum from beginning to end with two major exceptions. As identified in 
Table 1 of The Evaluation (Appendix F) a paper -read presentation 
entitled "Foundations of Vocational Education" which was reflecting 
on the history of vocational education was the low point of the Institute, 
There was also a reflected 'Tow" concerning "Special Needs" which 
surprised the evaluators. 

The "high" of the Institute was the banquet presentation of 
Dr. Keith Goldhammer, Dean of The School of Education at Oregon 
State University. His dynamic presentation was a challenge to all. 

The five items most often mentioned by the participants as being the 
most meaningful were: leadership techniques, consultants, Dr. 

Robert Taylor (Director, Center for Research and Leadership 
Development), Miss Mary Allen (Director, Public Information, AVA) 
and members of the Institute. 

Significance and Implications 

The implications relating to the findings, and the significance 
would indicate that the strength of the Institute was the heavy emphasis 
upon participant involvement; each was truly participating in the 
Institute. There were strengths in the "doing" kinds of activities 
with the extreme low in the one presentation with no activity involved. 
A second definite implication was found in the negative score relating 
to the Special Needs Program on Thursday. Implication to the 
evaluation team was that there were previously held concepts (by the 
group) about people with special needs, and the negative score is a 
reflection of their awareness of how inadequate they were. 
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Recommendations 



Recommendations for furthur action would include the need for 
further workshops in the Special Needs Program areas, that partici- 
pant involvement is a requirement, and that more of similar leader- 
ship institutes would be desirable as the rating grew from the 
beginning to completion. A carry-over mechanism for long term 
activity is desirable as evidenced from letters and ratings. 



II. INTRODUCTION 
(Background for the Study) 

A one week Institute to devel.p leadership for vocational and 
technical education for the western states of the United States was 
conducted at Oregon State University July 28-August 4, 1968. This 
Institute was established with the assumption that persons already 
employed in a leadership role in vocational technical education pro- 
grams need further training in developing their understandings, skills 
and attitudes to implement effective leadership and to update their 
knowledge of vocational technical education. 

The first of the specific federal acts (The Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917) had a profound effect on the development of occupational educa- 
tion in the various states, but also set up many meticulous require- 
ments not applicable to today's programs. Its funds are also quite 
limited in terms of today's population. With the 1946 George-Barden 
Act, there was a substantial increase in federal dollars to states plus 
some liberalization of restrictive provisions. The George-Deen Act 
added distributive education to the other subject areas established by 
Smith-Hughes, then following national trends, health education and 
technical education became a part of the overall vocational education 
program. The 1962 Manpower Development and Training Act served 
to "marry" Vocational Technical Education and The Department' of 
Labor. Yet, in 1961 a panel of consultants on Vocational Education 
was appointed at the request of The President of The United States, 
and this panel of consultants recommended drastic changes in legis- 
lation for vocational education. As a result of this recommendation 
The Vocational Education Act of 1963 was passed which established a 
wide revision of program emphasis. An Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education was authorized in section twelve of The 1963 Act, and 
this Council submitted recommendations to effectively establish a 
group of amendments which were legislated in The United States 
Congress in 1968. Therefore radical changes have been established 
in the overall picture of what vocational technical education is and how 
it can serve the educational system today. 
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Although vocational technical legislation has been rapid, educa- 
tors who have been "in this field" and other persons who have potential 
as leaders probably have not gained the valuable insights necessary to 
serve as knowledgeable and motivative leaders of vocational technical 
education. 

The rising demand for new educational opportunities has forced 
a re-examination of this Nation's long-standing neglect of occupational 
education. More occupational education does not necessarily mean 
better occupational education, and one is as important as the other; 
so stated Logan Wilson, President of The American Council on Edu- 
cation in his foreward to Venn's Man Education and Work. The 
recruitment of competent teachers, difficult at all educational levels, 
is especially so in vocational and technical education (Venn- 1964). 
Leaders, then, must be provided as rapidly as possible to establish 
quality vocational technical programs using the insight seen by Con- 
gress. The role and importance of vocational education takes on new 
dimensions (Notes and Working Paper s- Vocational Education Act). 

I n Developing Vocational Instruction , Robert F. Mager stated 
that the major characteristics of the target population constitute the 
starting point; the performance called for in the course objectives 
constitutes the finishing point (1967). Therefore, this Institute was 
planned to have the target population be established leaders in voca- 
tional technical education using these criteria for selection: 

1) Applicant held a leadership position in vocational- 
technical education. 

2) Applicant evidenced realistic professional objectives 
and personal characteristics which identified him/her 
as a present or potential leader in vocational-technical 
education. 

3) Applicant held a valid contract of employment for a 
leadership position for the 1968-69 school year 
(Appendix D). 

The Institute objectives were to involve the participant in 
leadership processes and to provide up-to-date information concern- 
ing vocational education. Data-gathering instruments (Appendix E) 
administered before participation and several months after attendance 
at the Institute provide evidence of strengthened leadership in voca- 
tional technical programs. Individual Plans of Action made the 
development long-range. 
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III. METHODS 



Participant Selection and Procedures 

As this leadership training institute was designed to meet the 
need for vocational and technical education leaders who can, and do, 
function from a sound theory of leadership, who have direction and 
consistency in their behavior and who implement conscious, intellec- 
tual, rational decision making, it was necessary to have participants 
who had a personal goal of becoming such a leader. 

After planning, a letter was sent to each state director of voca- 
tional technical education in the twenty western states asking for 
nominations for this Institute (Appendix A); there were also a number 
of unsolicited inquiries. jplication blanks (Appendix D) were sent to 
these two groups with approximately one-half of those making applica- 
tion being selected. Selection was based upon evaluation by two 
persons with knowledge of the applicant, upon the applicant's having 
a contract for a vocational technical leadership position for 1968-69 
and upon the individual's personal goals. The unselected applicant 
group became the control group of this project. 

In establishing an evaluation design for the Institute, attention 
was focused on changes which occurred in participants and how they 
felt about the events of the Institute. The evidence was also weighed 
against the non -par tic ip ant growth. Three instruments were designed 
for the above purpose which were used the evening of registration, 
during the week's period and during the closing session (Appendix E). 
The Confidence Level (Appendix E, sub -appendix A) was given to 
participants at the time of their registration on Sunday evening, 

July 28, 1968, at the closing session on August 2 and again as a 
long-range follow-up in February, 1969. This same form was also 
mailed to the non-participant group at the time of the Institute and 
again in February, 1969. An Activity Evaluation (Appendix E, sub- 
appendix B) was given at the end of each major session, and The 
Summary Evaluation (Appendix E, sub-appendix E) was completed by 
participants as a final activity on Friday, August 2, 1968. In addition 
five participants (Appendix C) presented daily evaluation reports; 
their written reports are found in the "Evaluation of The Institute" 
(Appendix F, specifically in sub-appendix D). As a long-term evalu- 
ation, The Confidence Level was sent through the mails to the parti- 
cipant group and the control group in February, 1969 to determine 
long-range effects along with a device entitled "Participant Follow-Up 
Questionnaire" (Appendix E) which had not been used previously. The 
Confidence Level instrument was mailed to the non -participant 
group at the same time. 
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Analysis of the Institute was accomplished by three non-partici- 
pant evaluators lead by Mr. Melvin D. Miller of The School of Educa- 
tion at Oregon State University. Dr. George B. Brain, Dean, School 
of Education at Washington State University and Russell P. Journigan, 
Project Officer, U. S. Office of Education were the other two mem- 
bers of the evaluation team. Their total report (minus the long-term 
rating) was puolished in a booklet format as an interim report and is 
complete as Appendix E. 

There were no special materials or equipment 
developed at this Institute as the special purpose was the direction of 
leaders. Rating instruments and letters received many months after ^ 
the Institute do show a directional change in the participants. 
Evaluation devices were to determine the effectiveness of achieving 
objectives of the program. A mechanism used to carry the learnings 
of the Institute through to the communities of each participant was the 
development of a Plan of Action by each individual participant. i 

(Appendix F Newsletter provides a Summary of the plans of action. ) 

An unsolicited letter received from one participant just as this 
material was "going to press" stated: "I believe I have made some 

progress on the project I outlined while at Oregon State University. I 
will not restate the project here but below are a few of the specific 
actions taken since last August. " The Institute participant then listed 
four items with description and subinformation stating that a recent 
brochure, which listed offerings, was mailed to approximately 26,000 
homes throughout his district. 

The one material development of the Institute was a very satis- 
factory listing of references covering the area of readings related to 
leadership plus related information published about vocational- 
technical education. Included as a major section of this report is the 
"Annotated Bibliography on Vocational Education and Leadership. " 
This bibliography shows the enthusiasm of the Institute! Each partici- 
pant was asked to bring some bibliography cards with him when he 
came to Oregon State University to participate in this meeting. The 
request was established as a means of obtaining some preliminary 
preparation on the part of each individual. The listing shows that 
"home work" was well done. 

Letters and memorandums sent in advance of the Institute are 
included in Appendix A; final arrangements for participants are 
located in Appendix B and handouts at registration which contained 
participant assignments are in the materials of Appendix C. 
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Daily Agenda 



Methods of conducting the Institute also must include the daily 
agenda which identifies participant involvement throughout, as well as 
the presentations which are later presented as the "concepts" of the 
Institute. 



Leadership Development Institute for Vocational 
Technical Education Personnel in the Twenty Western States 



Daily Agenda - Monday, July 29, 1968 



8:30 a. m. 
8:35 a. m. 
8:40 a.m. 
9:10 a. m. 
9:15 a. m. 



*10:00 a. m. 
10:15 a.m. 
10:20 a.m. 
*12:00 noon 



Announcements 
Introduction to Dr. TenPas 
The Challenge 

Introduction to Dr. Bushnell 

Purposes and Objectives of 
Leadership Development 
Institutes 

Break 

Introduction to Dr. Fine 
Leadership Techniques 
Lunch 



Cas Heilman 
Cas Heilman 
Dr. Henry TenPas 
Dr. Henry TenPas 
Dr. David Bushnell 



Cas Heilman 
Dr. Leon Fine 



IN CHARGE OF AFTERNOON SESSION 



1 :00 p. m. 

* 2:45 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
3:05 p.m. 

* 4:30 p.m. 



Leadership Techniques 
Break 

Introduction to Mr. Frank 

Public Information in 
Vocational Education 

Adjournment 



IN CHARGE OF EVENING SESSION 
7:30 p.m. Dynamics of Leadership 

* 9:30 p.m. Adjournment 

* Mel Miller 



John Orr 
Dr. Leon Fine 

Marge Harouff 
Gerald Frank 



Cas Heilman 
Dr. David Bushnell 
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Leadership Development Institute for Vocational 
Technical Education Personnel in the Twenty Western States 



Daily Agenda - Tuesday, July 30, 1968 
IN CHARGE OF MORNING SESSION Ramon LaGrandeur 



8:30 a.m. 


Announcements Cas Heilman 


8:35 a.m. 


Participant Evaluator's Thomas Bogetich 

Report 


8:40 a.m. 


Making Education Relevant Dr. David Bushnell 


10:00 a.m. 


Break 


10:15 a.m. 


Making Education Relevant Dr. David Bushnell 


*12:00 noon 


Lunch 



IN CHARGE OF AFTERNOON SESSION Duston Scudder 



1:00 p.m. 


Announcements ^as Heilman 


1:05 p.m. 


Introduction to Dr. McMillen Philip Bishop 


1:10 p.m. 


Program Planning and Sherrill McMillan 

Development 


*<?:30 p.m. 


Break 


3:00 p.m. 


Special Needs Program in Sherrill McMillan 

Vocational Education 


*4:30 p.m. 


Adjournment 


7:00 p.m. 


Group Activities and 
Assignments 

Group I Shirley Kiehn 

Group II John Shryock 

Group III Lyle Teppen 

Group IV Preston Price 


9:00 p.m. 


Adjournment 

* Mel Miller 



Leadership Development Institute for Vocational 
Technical Education Personnel in the Twenty Western States 

Daily Agenda - Wednesday, July 31, 1968 



IN CHARGE 


OF MORNING SESSION 


Larry Blake 


8:30 a.m. 


Announcements 


Cas Heilman 


8:35 a.m. 


Participant Evaluator's 
Report 


Elmer Wirta 


8:40 a.m. 


Introduction to Robert Taylor 


Les Whittle 


8:45 a.m. 


Research in Vocational 
Education 


Dr. Robert Taylor 


10:00 a.m. 


Break 




10:30 a.m. 


Research in Vocational 
Education 


Dr. Robert Taylor 


*12:00 noon 


Lunch 




IN CHARGE OF AFTERNOON SESSION 


Leland Pope 


1 :00 p.m. 


Announcements 


Cas Heilman 


1:05 p.m. 


Introduction to Dr. Barlow 


John May 


1:10 p.m. 


Foundation of Vocational 
Education in the Context of 
Social and Educ atonal Change 


Dr. Melvin Barlow 


2:30 p.m. 


Break 




3:00 p.m. 


Foundations of Vocational 
Education in the Context of 
Social and Educational Change 


Dr. Melvin Barlow 


4:00 p.m. 


Adjournment 




6:00 p.m. 


Toa Yuen, 935 N. 9th 
No Host Social Hour 




IN CHARGE OF EVENING SESSION 


James Piercey 


7 :00 p.m. 


Dinner 




7:45 p.m. 


Comments 


Cas Heilman 

Dr. Wm. G. Loomi 

Dr. Henry TenPas 


8:00 p.m. 


Introduction to Dr. Gold- 
hammer 


Robert Dorak 


8:05 p.m. 


Public Involvement in 
Education 


Dr. Goldhammer 


9:15 p.m. 


Adjournment 


* Mel Miller 
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Leadership Development Institute for Vocational 
Technical Education Personnel in the Twenty Western States 



Daily Agenda - Thursday, August 1, 1968 



IN CHARGE 


OF MORNING SESSION 


Annie e Jahn 


9:00 a.m. 


Announc ements 


Cas Heilman 


9:05 a.m. 


Par tic ipant Evaluator 1 s 
Report 


Sizemore Bowlan 


9:10 a.m. 


Travel Arrangements 


Anita Whittle 


9:15 a.m. 


Introduction to Ronald Kaiser 


Horace Griffitts 


9:20 a.m. 


Evaluation of Vocational 
Education Programs 


Ronald Kaiser 


10:30 a.m. 


Break 




11:00 a.m. 


Evaluation of Vocational 
Education Programs 


Ronald Kaiser 


*12:00 noon 


Lunch 




IN CHARGE OF AFTERNOON SESSION 


John Munn 


1 :00 p.m. 


Introduction to Ronald Petrie 


Richard Ooka 


1:05 p.m. 


Special Needs of the Dis- 
advantaged 


Ronald Petrie 


* 2:30 p.m. 


Break 




3:00 p.m. 


Introduction of Panel 


Donald Lindahl 


3:05 p.m. 


Vocational Education's 
Responsibilities for 
Special Needs 


Panel 

Lloyd Smith 
Lane Williams 
Ed Mitchell 
Ronald Petrie 


* 4:30 p.m. 


Adjournment 




7:00 p.m. 


Group Activities and Assignments 

Group I Dale Gibson 

Group II Earl Wineinger 

Group III Alice Ross 

Group IV Waldemar Roethig 



* Mel Miller 
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Leadership Development Institute for Vocational 
Technical Education Personnel in the Twenty Western States 



Daily Agenda - Friday, August 2, 1968 



IN CHARGE 


OF MORNING SESSION 


Orville Buesing 


8:30 a.rn. 


Announcements 


Cas Heilman 


8:35 a.m. 


Participant Evaluator's 
Report 


Woodrow Wold 


8:40 a.m. 


Introduction to Dr. Allan 


Roger Olson 


8:45 a.m. 


Recent Developments in 
Federal Legislation 


Dr. Mary Allan 


10:00 a.m. 


Break 




10:30 a.m. 


Recent Developments in 
Federal Legislation 


Dr. Mary Allan 


*12:00 noon 


Lunch 




IN CHARGE OF AFTERNOON SESSION 


Arthur Nelson 


} :00 p.m. 


Introduction to Dr. Sybouts 


Orval Bradley 


1:05 p.m. 


Preparation of Vocational 
Educators Through Simu- 
lation Material 


Dr. Ward Sybouts 


* 3:00 p.m. 


Break 




3:30 p.m. 


Institute Evaluation 
Participants Evaluators 
Report 


Hilbert Kahl 


3:45 p.m. 


Formal Evaluation Report 


Dr. George Brain 
Russell Journigan 
Melvin Miller 


* 4:30 p.m. 


Adjournment 





* Mel Miller 
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Presentation Concepts 



(The following are ’’concepts, " rather than total presentations, 
of the program of The Leadership Development Institute). 



Concept 1 
The Challenge 
Dr. Henry TenPas 

”1 must do something greater than that'." ”What is this inner 
direction? What is this challenge?" 

"Proceding. " 

"Behaving. " 

"Becoming. " 

"You must have an image of yourself that you can live with. 

You must think well of others; you represent the best that twenty 
western states can give. You must be able to see your stake in 
others. Vocational education today rests in the personnel such as 
we. We take one week to find out what our stake is and how we can 
fulfill that stake. " 

"Things have never been this way before’ It is a world of move- 
ment!" 



". . . must live in keeping with your values. " 

". . . must go beyond the present of what works. " 

". . . creative role where there are no targets per se." 

"The challenge to a fully functioning personality: perceive the 
task to be done and our role in it. ’’ 



Concept 2 

Leadership Techniques 
Dr. Leon Fine 

This presentation, which wa ? the lead-off point of the Institute, 
was to teach communication skills and to warm-up the individuals in 
the group to each other. It was to prepare the climate to enhance 
participants' learning in the rest of the week. (The following quotes 
from this sensitivity session will be to lead the reader into the feeling 
developed by the participants). 



0 
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"Okay, pal. You’re the leader. The topic for the next fifteen 
minutes is leadership. What is this business about being a leader? 
Go to it. " (from Dr. Fine to the group) 

(Quotes from the next ten minutes included the following): 

"Have gyrated a question or two. " (Noise -apparent confusion) 
"Leaders. " "Leader. " "All ready to go. " 

"Say that again. " "Somehow. " 

"Necessary Magic. " "Democratic. " "How to be different in 
total approach. " 

"Take your seat. " "Ease up. " "That makes me burn'." "Some- 
thing salable. " "Narrow our . . . . " 



Laughter 

"General . . . . " "You were saying. " "I've heard we could 
never. . . " "Generate. " "Act. " "He said. " "Inject. " 

"Timing. " "Arriving. " "Program. " "That ought to do it. " 
"What else. " "More. " "Rationale. " "Orient. " "Three years to 
build. " 

"No, now!" "Question. " 

Rising voices. 

"I'd appreciate it. " "Worth a darn. " 

(Then Dr. Fine's voice) 

"If you haven't done so, will you at this time tell your leader 
what you expect of him. Does he see himself as a leader ? The same 
kind you are thinking about?" 

"The task is to deal with the events that have happened in the 
last ten minutes. Deal with the events of the last ten minutes. " 

(Again - voices from the group) 

"I'm saying. . . " "I didn't say all of that. " 

(From Dr. Fine) 

"You reveal your own conception about what a leader is. You 
can deal with your concepts. Deal with the person that is the leader. " 
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Concept 3 

Public Information in Vocational Education 

Gerald Frank 

With many other Americans I firmly believe that a quality edu- 
cational system is the wellspring of democracy. But, to be effective, 
that educational system must be responsive to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the citizens. 

And right now a "communications gap" is wedging its way be- 
tween American educational goals and the general public. Caught up 
in this problem- -or maybe at the center of it- -are the nation's voca- 
tional and technical education programs. 

With the majority of American high school students obviously not 
bound for a college-oriented, academic -based professional career, 
this breakdown in lis,ison between vocational educators and the com- 
munity is staggeringly unfortunate. 

I am convinced that in some way, and soon, American educators 
must first of all set their own house in order regarding vocational vs. 
academic curriculum s, and then must take the lead in opening up 
channels of communication with students, parents, business organi- 
zations and the community at large. 

This must be done if technical-vocational education is to fulfill 
its destiny in the lives of individual Americans and in the future of 
this nation. 

Only through such a dialogue involving all segments of the pro- 
fessional and lay community can the educational communications gap 
be bridged. 



Concept 4 

Making Education Relevant 
and 

Purposes and Objectives of Leadership Development Institute 

Dr. David Bushnell 

If I were to attempt to outline my position on needed changes in 
vocational education, my arguments would run something like this: 

(1) Vocational education began in response to the needs of a rapidly 
expanding labor market in this country during the early part of the 
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20th century. Because of the predominately rural orientation of 
Congress at that time, much of the resultant legislation and financial 
support was earmarked for land grant colleges and rurally dominated 
state legislatures. (2) The process of the institutionalization and 
Federal financial support lead ultimately to a more rigidified system, 
one which was not as responsive to emerging occupational needs as it 
should have been. (3) Those exercising leadership in vocational and 
technical education must, of necessity, be innovators and change 
agents. This requires not only courage, but an empirical or rational 
orientation to planning and decision making in what has become a pre- 
dominately politically oriented effort. (4) It is no longer sufficient for 
vocational educators to be narrowly trained in matters of occupational 
preparation. They must be part sociologist, part psychologist, and 
general educators. Some political science awareness is, of course, 
essential if they are to cope with the ever present political arena 
which largely dominates much of the legislation supporting vocational 
education in this country. (5) To argue for and advocate needed 
changes in vocational education (particularly as it relates to urban 
needs) requires a degree of sophistication and verbal fluency above 
the current level of many vocational educators. How one develops 
such skills needs to be explored. To put it another way, much of the 
verbal fluency of today, of necessity, is derived from public speaking 
and writing, experiences which are not often stressed by many or 
most vocational educators. 

Questions - Dr. David Bushnell 
July 29, 1968 



Objectives 

1. Information on national programs and policies -- HEW, D. of L. , 
and O. E. O. 

2. Trends 

a. Philosophy. 

b. Relationship - between vocational education, industrial arts 
and general education. 

c. Scope and demand. 

d. Post- secondary education. 

e. Systems application. 

3. Spell out reciprocal relation between special education and voca- 
tional education. 

4. Ways of articulating high school and post secondary education. 
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5. Methods of implementing more effective state plans. 

6. Need for flexibility in employment regulations. 

7. Glossary of terms. 

8. New techniques of leadership. 

9. Needed attributes of effective leadership. 



Concept 5 

Program Planning and Development 
Dr. Sherrill McMillan 

We are in a phase of vocational technical education that probably 
-surpasses anything in a long period of fifty years. On Monday afternoon 
the House passed, without a dissenting vote, a new vocational educa- 
tion act; on Wednesday the Senate passed such a bill without a dissent- 
ing vote! 

Program planning and the whole area of special needs is on the 
threshold of something new, dynamic and unique. 

More has happened since World War II then since the whole 
period of history before that. 

You people have a real role to play! What is the place of lead- 
ership activities within the whole of vocational education? A recent 
cartoon showed a college professor in his academic garb saying: #t I 

used to speak to graduating classes over the country saying ’You must 
reach for the moon”'! Now we have reached the noon! What are we 
then reaching for ? 

We are in an era of vocational technical education where the 
whole matter of program planning is so important that each of you 
will be involved with it more and more within your area or your state. 

There is a systemized way of approaching a problem in any area 
with which you are concerned: 

You must be people with vision. 

You can measure and project. 

You are talking about human lives and people. 

If you have a task you can calculate. 
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PPBS is emphasizing program planning and development con- 
cepts. We are not so concerned with the system of approach as with 
planning that affects people. 

What is this whole manner of planning? 

(A series of slides lead thought. ) 

Planning is a continuing process - - - systematically 

organizing systematically - - - systematic feedback. 

Planning is the process of making decisions- -a risk! How do 
you decide anything you have to decide? Systematically? How can 
you do this as a vocational educator ? 

Measure 

Evaluate 

Take a look to see how successful we are. 

Program planning is a systematic appraisal and formulation of 
objectives - — decisions - - - actions. Get to work on the job to be 
done! 



Why do we need to be concerned about program planning and 
development? 

Can you remember when vocational education was a rather 
small program in this country? What is the Federal budget now? 

Or your own state budget? 

When it was small, there were specific programs where money 
had to be spent for specific things. Then someone thought we had 
better take another look at vocational education. 

Economic and social changes are taking place. Vocational 
education was not doing the job it was supposed to do. With the new 
law, for the first time, there was this approach: "Ladies and gentle- 
men, let's take a look at this country you are serving and the people 
you have there. Then, let us develop programs to meet the needs of 
the people- - 

All people 

All ages 

In all communities 
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Concept 6 

Research in Vocational Education 
Dr. Robert Taylor 

I am reminded of the man who began his talk with: "My job is 
to speak, and yours is to listen. If you get through before I do, raise 
your hand. M I don’t think I will take that chance. 

My first concern is to look at research, development and infor- 
mation services in vocational education. We will begin with an over- 
view of the broad setting and circumstances, then discuss concepts 
of research and development that you might need to know and want to 
understand in this age of education. 

We have arrived at a period in human progress when education 
permeates all facets of our lives and through our lives; it is a lifetime 
process. We now have the means of bridging from the current age to 
the stone age; in Ethopia tribesmen have become the first set of pilots 
for the Ethopian Air Lines; we have moved from jungles to jets. 

National governments are considering educational programs in 
revolutionary terms. Education is the responsible link between social 
needs and social improvement, and has become the first commitment 
of government. 

Education is the door to good life with vocational technical 
education. Education is an effective instrument of national policy. 

Mass education and individual education both lead to equality and 
excellence. 

A dual role is emerging in education: 

1) enrichment of personal life 

2) investment in human resources 

So dramatic is the national commitment that, in my judgment 
we are currently a part of an educational revolution. This revolution 
promises to parallel and perhaps exceed the impact of the agricul- 
tural and industrial revolutions in previous decades. The Federal 
government, to a degree unprecedented in history, is bringing the full 
range of its resources to focus directly, and indirectly, on problems 
of education of which vocational education is an important and signifi- 
cant part. It brings science and modern technology to all our citizens- 
•■hardware and soft-ware combinations. *• 
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As a result of recent federal acts, we have seen an important 
transfer in financial support of education with a realignment and shifts 
in leadership. The cycle has not yet run its course; therefore, we 
must put major emphasis on development and on trying to improve and 
strengthen the leadership capacity in vocational technical education. 

With increased financial developments we have been promised a 
lot- -and, we have a lot to deliver. We must have evaluation and cost 
effectiveness. Ours is a new area of emphasis and concern for com- 
ing years. 

There is a stress of leadership responsibilities of vocational 
education in manpower developments. 

All these things provide a new sense of urgency to our efforts 
and further emphasize the increased importance in research develop- 
ment in years ahead. The time lag between problem identification 
and problem solution has got to shortened. The public is not going 
to wait three to five years for answers to problems; they want to see 
action now. All this indicates we never had a better time nor greater 
urgency. 

Replanning and redirection of vocational technical education just 
keeping up with changes is the key to survival, but creating change is 
the key to leadership. 

There is national readiness in education and society to support 
experimentation and innovation. It is a time for bold creative think- 
ing and action. To meet the challenges of quantity and quality, we 
are going to have to increase our research and development efforts. 
Under the impetus of section 4(c) of the Vocational Education Act, we 
have made great progress in expanding and extending our research 
development training efforts in vocational education: 

established centers 

national retrieval and information dissemination center 
forty- six state research coordinating units initiated 
numerous individual R and D projects underway 
large number of summer institutes (164 in past four 
years) sponsored by Bureau of Research 

Research, like good teaching, may take a lifetime to ultimately 
realize its true impact. 

Another concern is discussing some concepts of research and 
development and what we can and can not do. We have got to manage 
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